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From the Frieze of the Parthenon 



THE prehistoric horse was only a- 
bout the size of a fox and had five 
toes. Being employed as a burden car- 
rier, the animal gradually grew up to 
the weight imposed upon it, until what 
is the human ankle joint became what 
we now know as the hock-joint of the 
horse, and the claws became calloused 
and in time formed a hoof, with the 
remnants of toes still visible. How 
many thousands of years this process 
required probably cannot be calcu- 
lated. One can simply endeavour to 
conceive of developing dogs into horses 
by a similar process, — and marvel. 

Even the original breed of horses is 
believed to be extinct. The half-wild 
herds that roam in certain parts of the 
earth, have descended from animals 
once in captivity. When the Spaniards 



discovered America, there were no 
horses on this American Continent; 
but some animals from among those 
which the Spaniards brought to Buenos 
Ayres in i53y escaped, and by i58o 
horses had spread to near the Straits 
of Magellan. On the pampas "they 
now exist in untold numbers. 1 ' 

A book published in 1904 has these 
naive reflections: "The fear that the 
horse would go out of fashion on ac- 
count of bicycles and automobiles 
seems unfounded. A similar fear was 
expressed when the railway took the 
place of the stage-coach." Solomon, 
10 1 4 B. C, had 40,000 stalls for his 
chariot horses and 12,000 horsemen. 
The German Emperor, 1913 A. D., as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
forces, has several times that number 
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Egyptian Horse From Temple Sculpture in Nubia 



of mounted men and accomodations 
for their mounts. 

Berjean, a French writer on the his- 
tory of the horse, states that this ani- 
mal, like man, is indigenous to the 
high table-lands of Asia. From his 
original name Paras, are derived the 
names of nations known only as horse- 
men, such as Persians, Parthians, Par- 
sis, and, perhaps Prussian ; and the 
onomatopoia "P^sh" is used in every 
part of Europe still occupied by the 
Slavonic race to stop the horse in his 
movements. The flaming inscription 
seen at Belshazzar's feast announced 
to the doomed monarch the approach 
of his enemies, the Persians, whose 
name Hebrew copyists mistook for 
Phares, when it was Parasim. The 
Germanic name of the horse, Pferd, 
Perd, Paerd, may easily be traced to 



the original Paras, and the Slavonic 
name onomatopeia Prssh. The Ethio- 
pian Fars, the Arabian Feres, the Sax- 
on Hors have, what is known as possi- 
bly the same etymology. Through 
variations of habits, of climates, of 
temperature, the primary form of the 
horse has been greatly modified, and 
a similar change, imperceptible but 
sure, is still proceeding from the same 
causes. 

The Egyptian horse of the Delta in 
ancient times is more like a Dutch 
horse of our days than his African con- 
temporary. The reason of this resem- 
blance is, that the Egyptian horse of 
the Delta treading, like the Nether- 
landish horse, on elastic ground, in 
reaching pastures, acquired a great 
muscular development, at the expense 
of the nervous system, and became 
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Assyrian Horse — VII Century B. C. 



more fit to draw a heavy chariot with 
measured step than to carry a horse- 
man, with the rapidity of an arrow, 
upon stony or uneven ground. Such 
is probably the reason why, in ancient 
pictures and monuments, an Egyptian 
warrior is never represented on horse- 
back, but always appears in a light war- 
chariot, drawn by several horses. Of 
the Egyptian horses of modern times, 
Bruce says that ' 'the figure they would 
make in point of swiftness is very doubt- 
ful, their form being entirely different 
from that of the European. 1 ' But beauty 
and symmetry in parts, great size and 
strength, the most agile, qualities, and 
elastic movements, great endurance of 
fatigue, docility of temper, and beyond 
any other animal, seeming attachment 
to man, proves the Dongola or Nu- 



bian horse, in no way inferior to the 
European. They have, according to 
Yowatt, "a slender, yet finely set on 
neck, a noble crest, the withers ele- 
vated, a beautiful action, and an ad- 
mirable daring.' 1 The kingdom of 
Dongola, or modern Nubia, produces 
a breed different from any other of 
either Africa or Asia. They are usually 
of a black colour, but there are some 
bright bays and sorrels. 

"The Egyptian horse, 11 says Burck- 
hardt, "is ugly, coarse in shape, and 
looking more like a cart-horse than a 
racer. Thin legs and knees, and short 
and thick necks are common defects 
among them. The head is sometimes 
fine, but I never saw good looks in an 
Egyptian horse. They are unable to 
bear any great fatigue but when well 
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From the Frieze of the Parthenon — V Century B. C. 



fed their action is occasionally more 
brilliant than that of the European. 
Their impetuosity however, renders 
them peculiarly desirable for heavy 
cavalry, and it has been upon this 
quality alone that their celebrity has 
ever been founded. 

Of course this description applies 
to the horse of Lower Egypt, while 
that of Bruce refers to the Dongola, 
or Nubian horse, which may be con- 
sidered as represented by the sculp- 
ture at the entrance of the small tem- 
ple of Biet-Qualley. The horses rep- 
resented in a fresco-painting from the 
tomb of a scribe also are like Nubian 
horses. 

Certain Assyrian horses, from a bas- 
relief of the north-west palace of Nim- 
wroud, belong evidently to any variety; 
but the shortness of their forelegs, if 
not a fancy of the artist, would incline 



them to rear up. Probably, however, 
the Assyrian sculptor was not here 
over particular about proportions in 
the animals which he represented. 
The manner in which these horses are 
harnessed, as with the two preceding 
Egyptian ones, shows that these an- 
cient people brought the surcingle 
close to the forelegs of the horse, thus 
unfortunately interfering with the free 
movements of the fore-part of the ani- 
mal. The plunging of the shaft was 
also considerably increased by this ar- 
rangement, and it must have rendered 
the aim of the warriors in a chariot 
very unsteady, and scarcely therefore 
very dangerous to the enemy. 

The horses on the monuments of 
Sardanapalus III. are remarkable for 
their trappings no less than for the ele- 
gance of bearingof the noble creatures 
which they represent. In the bas-re- 
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liefs of Nakshi-Ronstan, "the part of 
the bridle of the left horse which covers 
the animal's head," says a traveler, 
"is thickly studded with round, plain 
knobs, and large circular plates adorn 
the straps around the chest and but- 
tock. A muzzle passes from between 
the nostrils to the place where we at- 
tach the curb chain .... Two large, 
acorn-topped tassels, suspended by 
chains, hang from the back of the 
horse. The tail is carefully arranged 
in a regular pointing form, and tied 
at the top with ribands. 11 Others taken 
from an ancient bas-relief in the Pal- 
ace of Forty Pillars (Chekel Minar), 
Persepolis, are of a much heavier shape, 
but well proportioned. The powerful 
Assyrian horse reproduced with this 
article, shows the fault in the surcingle 
mentioned above. 

The splendid horses of Phidias, from 
the frieze of the Parthenon, show to 
what supreme excellence art had been 
brought five centuries before our era 
under the unclouded sky of Greece. 
The horses of Phidias are of the pure 
Arabian race, although compared with 
the present type, their head is more 
square and larger. When the horse- 
man is on foot his breast is on a level 
with the head of the horse ; when on 
horseback, his feet are lower than its 
knee. Here the neck of the Greek horse 
is strong and muscular; his shoulders 
are well set; the breast deep; the joints 
strong, and admirably perpendicular. 
The back is short, and the tail carried 
with peculiar elegance. The mane is 
generally caught brushwise, while the 
tail is long, and floats freely in the 
breeze. The horseman wants neither 
saddle nor stirrups; and under his di- 
rections the horse is either racing or 



cantering in a gentle gallop. But no 
matter what motion the artist may 
have chosen to depict, his marble 
horses are almost really living. Their 
admirable proportions and fine bear- 
ing, no doubt caused them to find fa- 
vour in the eyes, and mercy at the 
hands, of the Mussulman devastators, 
whose fanaticism so sadly mutilated 
the heads of the horsemen, more par- 
ticularly perhaps because the repre- 
sentation of men is prohibited by the 
Alcoran. 

We come now to the swift nation of 
Sarmatian or Cossack horses, repre- 
sented on Trajan's Column. This ex- 
traordinary appearance of the mail- 
coated horses and riders is explained 
byPausaniasinhis "DescriptioGrace- 
ciae, " when speaking of a temple dedi- 
cated to Esculapius, he says, "we see 
there, among other things, a Sarma- 
tian cuirass, or coat of arms. Those 
who see it say at once that barbarians 
are no less clever in the arts than the 
Greeks themselves. Sarmatians have 
no iron, as no mines of this mineral 
are to be found in their country; and, 
as they have no neighboring trade with 
neighboring nations, they can have 
none brought from abroad. Instead 
of iron, they have plates of bone on 
the end of their pikes. From wood 
they manufacture bows and arrows, 
whose points are made with bone. 
The way in which they make their cui- 
rasses is this: Each of these barbarians 
has a great quantity of horses, for their 
land is not separated into parts, so as 
to be subservient to the use of private 
persons, nor does it bear anything, ex- 
cept rustic wood, as the inhabitants 
are nothing more than nomads. These 
horses they not only use for the pur- 
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German Horse, By H. Burckmaier, 1473-1529 



poses of war, but they sacrifice them 
to their country's gods, and even use 
them for food. But, collecting the 
hoofs of these animals, and purifying 
them and dividing them, they polish 
them so as to resemble the scales of a 
dragon. But, anybody, who has seen 
a dragon may compare this composi- 
tion from hoofs to a pine-nut while yet 
green. This scale-like composition 
they perforate, and sew it together 
with the nerves of horses and oxen, 
and afterwards use them for coats of 
mail, which are not inferior to those 
of the Greeks, either for elegance or 
strength, as they will sustain a blow 
given either remotely or near at hand. 1 ' 
Thus the extraordinary horses and 



horsemen represented on Trajan's 
Column, with what seems to be a coat 
of mail, are covered with scales made 
from horses 1 hoofs. The mane and the 
trussed tail of the horse are even cov- 
ered with this singular protection a- 
gainst the arrows of the enemy. It is 
not easy to understand how such could 
keep on the legs of the horses while 
galloping as they are represented; but 
very likely the artist did not see for 
himself the barbarian horseman, and 
exaggerated not a little the dimensions 
and the form of the horn cuirasses of 
men and horses. 

The two knights fighting have the 
common Norman saddle, in which the 
horseman is seated, as in an arm chair. 
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From the "Roman de Tristan,' ' XIV Century 



This saddle is brought up very high 
on the shoulders of the horse, and al- 
most impedes the free movement of 
the neck. A poor, wandering knight, 
mounted in such a saddle, on a horse 
addicted to plunging; must have been 
almost sure to tumble over his horse's 
head at the least whimsical freak of 
the animal. The drawing is taken from 
a French fourteenth century romance 
of "Tristan." 

In the other picture of knights charg- 
ing at each other, we have a repre- 
sentation of the Duke of Brittany and 
the Duke of Bourbon fighting in a 
tournament of King Rene of Anjou. 
The Duke of Bourbon is distinguished 
by the fleur-de-lis, forming the crest of 
his helmet, and which are spread all 



over his dress, and the bridle and cover 
of his horse. The horse of the Duke of 
Brittany wears two horns on his head, 
in imitation of the crest of the Duke's 
helmet. The dress of the latter horse- 
man, the bridle and cover of his horse, 
are sprinkled with ermine, the distinc- 
tive mark of the coat-of-arms of the 
sovereigns of Brittany. 

If now we pass to Germany, the 
contrast is very striking between the 
style of horses represented in the pre- 
ceding pictures, and that of the heavy 
chargers drawn by German artists. 
For instance, Lucas Cranach has por- 
trayed the Margras Albert, in full 
armour, with a plume of feathers, like 
a shrubbery on, and flowing behind his 
helmet; while he holds on the pommel 
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German Horse, Hans Schaueflein, 1490-1540 



of his saddle, a lance of such tremen- 
dous size that it is no marvel if the horse 
appears stumbling rather than canter- 
ing under its weight. English brewer 
horses can only give an adequate idea 
of the clumsy steed here granted by 
Cranach to his patron. Another horse 
by the same artist, and with the early 
date i5o8, is much more elegant and 
suggests at once the idea of a very 
strong, but swift and spirited animal. 
Three years before the latter date Al- 
bert Diirer engraved the white horse 
which iconographists call the small 
horse looking toward the left. The 
knight behind is thought to be Perseus 
preparing to go to the release of An- 
dromeda. The early date of the en- 
graving shows that Diirer took his 



model from the brewers' horses of 
Nuremberg, his native place, for we 
very much doubt that he should have 
given such a heavy nag to a mytho- 
logical creature after his return from 
Italy in i5oy. Another horse from the 
same eminent artist, is not much bet- 
ter drawn than that of Lucas Cranach, 
although Durer's horse is at least gal- 
loping, while that of the former artist 
is virtually stumbling on his forelegs. : 
But the white horse, reproduced here, 
is an excellent specimen of the war- 
horse, as it was required in Albert 
Durer's time. It is carefully drawn and 
well presented. The ears are so short 
that they must have been cut, as it was 
the custom then in Germany. 

From Albert Diirer, the most emi- 
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nent German artist of his age, we 
naturally come down to his colleague, 
Burckmaier, who delineated so many 
horses in his engravings. Chatto, in 
the "Treatise on Wood Engravings, 1 ' 
London, 1839, says of Burckmaier that 
"his horses are generally strong and 
heavy; and the men on their backs of 
a stout and muscular form. The action 
of the horses seems natural and the 
indications of the joints, and the draw- 
ing of the hoofs, which are mostly low 
and broad, evidently show that the 
artist had paid some attention to the 
structure of the animal. " 

Very heavy indeed must have been 
the horses shown in a plate by the 
artist who signs only his monogram, 
"H. B." One is led by a Hungarian 
magnate, the other by a Trabarit. The 
" H. B." is on the leather apron of the 
first horse. The heads of the two horses 
are protected by a steel visor, and they 
are crowned with a garland of leaves, 
for they form part of the festive cortege 
of the Emperor Maximilian. In another 
plate the horses are lighter and of a 
more general character. One rider, 
however, has been thrown from his 
horse; and, as one of his feet is still 
entangled in the stirrup, the poor 
horseman is in a very critical position, 
for he is most likely to be dragged 
along by the frightened horse. A horse 
and cart seem almost to belong to our 
own time. Only the spokes of the 
wheels, if not a fancy of the artist, pre- 
sent an object not to be easily met 
nowadays in Germany. 

The clarionet-blower, crowned like 
his horse with a garland, is mounted 
on a common palfrey, as behooves a 
pacific warrior. The case of his instru- 
ment is fastened to the saddle's prow. 



In the plate of two horsemen, bor- 
rowed from the Tewrdannck, fol. 25, 
of the edition of 1 5 1 9, Hans Schaueflein, 
pupil of Albert Durer, who engraved 
most of the plates in this book, repre- 
sents Tewrdannck, the personification 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and his 
faithful esquire, Ernhold, sallying forth 
on horseback in search of adventure. 
They are rather uniform in character, 
but no less wonderful and flattering to 
the physical strength of the wandering 
knight. Three horsemen at full gallop 
are the work of the same artist. The 
horse in advance has his tail cut short — 
a feature rarely met with in such early 
pictures. All of these horses are truly 
typical of the German breed. In an- 
other plate, taken from Schaueflein and 
reproduced here, we have representa- 
tions of ladies on horseback — one sit- 
ting by herself; the other behind her 
husband, whose waist she embraces to 
maintain her position. The two ladies 
are not sitting astride, but in the lady- 
like fashion universal in Europe among 
well-bred people. 

The British and Irish hackney, with 
respect to his proper average height, is 
from fourteen hands one-half to fifteen 
hands one-half; beyond the latter, un- 
less the rider be also a topper, he had 
need carry a pocket ladder for mount- 
ing convenience. With respect to de- 
nominations, the term of poney is 
applied to any horse beneath thirteen 
hands in height; from thirteen to four- 
teen hands, a galloway; at fourteen 
hands, a horse ; a cob is a short, cloddy 
hackney; a Merlin is a Welsh poney or 
galloway, from a certain part of the 
principality, where old Merlin, many 
years ago after his racing service had 
been completed, covered a great num- 
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Tournois du Rois Rene\ XV Century 



ber of the small country mares, and 
left a peculiar and valuable race to 
posterity. 

The hackney, like the hunter of the 
present day, is always a horse with 
some portion of racing blood, the 
whole English race, even to the cart 
horse, being more or less imbued, and 
equally improved by it. Thus English 
road horses are half, three parts, seven- 
eighths, or thoroughbred. The two 
latter degrees are, in several respects, 
less fitted for the purpose of traveling 
the roads than the former; chiefly on 
account of the tenderness of their legs 
and feet, their longer stride, and 
straight-kneed action, not being so 
well adapted to the English road pace 
— the trot. Nevertheless, bred hack- 
nies are elegant and fashionable, and, 
when good canterers, pleasant to ride, 



insomuch that a certain Colonel of the 
Guards of former days insisted, there 
was the same difference to be followed 
in riding a bred hack and one without 
blood, as between riding in a coach and 
in a cart. One good property in the 
thoroughbred road horse is, that he 
seldom shies, many of them never. 

According to the English authority 
already referred to, the road horse 
should have a considerable lofty, yet 
light forehand or crest, a deep and 
extensive shoulder, well raised on the 
withers, straight back with substantial 
loins and wide fillets, the croup not 
suddenly dropping, nor the tail set on 
low. The head should not be too thick 
and fleshy, nor joined abruptly to the 
neck, but in a gradual or tapering form, 
the eye full, clear, and diaphanous. 
Forearms and thighs, with plenty of 
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German Horse, by Durer, 1471-1528 



muscular substance, should be of a 
reasonable length, but the legs should, 
at any rate, be long. Much solid bone 
beneath the knee, is a great perfection 
in the hackney, and the feet, standing 
straight, turning neither in nor out- 
wards, should be of tough, dark, shin- 
ing horn, the heels wide and open. 
The saddle horse's forefeet should 
closely approach each other, the wide 
chest being rather adapted to the col- 
lar. Nor need any apprehension be 
entertained from this near approxima- 
tion of the forefeet, of the horse's cut- 
ting in the speed or knocking his 
pastern joints, since these defects arise 
almost invariably from the irregular 
point of the toe, inwards or outwards, 
and for which, neither a wide chest nor 



the most skillful farriery, has ever yet 
proved a sufficient remedy. A saddle 
horse of any description can scarcely 
go too close before, or too wide behind. 
Perhaps the best pedigree for a riding 
horse is, that he is bred from hackney 
stock on both sides, more particularly 
for a trotter. The breaking and educa- 
tion of riding horses are generally too 
incomplete. A good mouth should be 
secured, neither hard and insensitive, 
nor too exquisitely sensitive, which 
latter extreme causes the horse to ride 
loose neck, and his head, in the lan- 
guage of a practical author, to vibrate 
like a pendulum. The neck should be 
set moderately upon his haunches, as 
in the riding school, which will enable 
him to carry his forequarters lightly 
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and pleasantly to the rider, and also to 
descend a hill with more ease and 
safety; the doing of which in perfec- 
tion, is one of the highest qualities in 
a hackney. The horse being low or 
ill-formed in the shoulders, that the 
saddle will ride forward; or, in the 
horseman's phrase, cock-throppled, 
which is easy to say, having the crest 
reversed, that a martingale be required 
to keep his head in its proper place, 
which great, and being irremediable 
defects, should be guarded against in 
breeding, by attention to the well- 
known principle — like breeds like. In 
these confirmed cases of mal-conforma- 
tion, there are no remedies worth 
recording, but the martingale and the 
crupper; and however unfashionable 
the latter, it is still preferable to the 
insecurity of riding upon a saddle 
gradually shifting towards the horse's 
neck, there being no means or form 
of withers adapted to this support in 
its place. 

The natural paces of the horse are 
walk, trot, canter, and gallop; and in 
England the artificial paces of Padding 
and Racking have long since been out 
of use; yet cantering is in England 
almost an artificial pace, road horses 
being so universally accustomed to the 
trot, that few will canter handsomely 
and steadily. (This it should be recalled, 
applies to the English hackney of about 
i83o.) The reverse of this is actually 
the case in other countries, where 
horses from disuse of the trot in work, 
almost forget that natural pace. In 
breaking the colt it should not be 
neglected, as it usually is, to teach him 
a handsome, safe, and steady canter, 
more especially if he naturally inclines 
to that pace, so useful and pleasant in 



a variety of respects: for example, as 
a lady's pad, or summer hackney; and 
in case of the horse having too much 
blood and delicacy, an occasional can- 
ter of a few miles, being a great relief 
from the shaking of the hard road in 
a trot. Nor is there any ground for 
the common apprehension that, being 
taught to canter, will render a horse 
less steady in his trot; that depends 
upon good riding; and the present 
writer has known capable trotters also 
handsome and good canterers. 

Stable care and array of the horse, 
in England have suffered very little 
variation in essentials within the last 
half century, which is to speak highly 
in favour of their rationality and excel- 
lence. Certainly these animals are gen- 
erally too long kept as fixtures in their 
stalls, tied up by the head without 
space or power to exercise their limbs, 
but many considerate sportsmen adopt 
the use of the loose stable, which, in 
the case of inflamed and debilitated 
sinews and battered hoofs, is the only 
indoor resource and remedy. The Eng- 
lish horse, especially in all sporting 
stables, still rests his wearied limbs, 
and tender, shaken feet upon a deep 
and plentiful cool bed of fresh straw, 
throughout the day, in spite of certain 
new-fangled recommendations of the 
superior comfort and use of hard and 
cold stones Constant good corn feed- 
ing, high condition, burnished coats, 
and the perfection of animal powers, 
still hold their ground against left- 
handed and scalt-miserable economy, 
sweats, rough coats, knocking together 
of the legs and — knocking up. The 
horse should always have green meat 
in the season, and whenever conven- 
ience will admit, be permitted to get 
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his own meat abroad, and enjoy the 
pure air of spring, and the refreshing 
dews of heaven, for at least a few weeks. 

In trimming the horse, the old odi- 
ous and torturing custom of singeing 
his ears with a lighted candle, has long 
since been discarded by sportsmen, 
scissors being the proper substitute, 
and the ear should not be left too bare, 
more especially in the cold season. The 
curb and snaffle bridles are the same 
essentially, as have been long since in 
use ; but perhaps the curb has been too 
much improved in severity, and with 
too little real benefit. The saddle has 
suffered no change of importance, al- 
though various trivial alterations have 
been made, and is secured upon the 
horse's back, as it was fifty years ago, 
by two girths, placed exactly one over 
the other. Cruppers have been within 
that period, expelled, and saddle cloths 
have only been in occasional use. The 
sash or broad wide collar around the 
shoulders of the saddle horse, fastened 
to the back of the saddle, and con- 
nected beneath the chest, with the 
girths was a prevailing fashion forty 
years ago, and supposed to exhibit to 
advantage a deep and slanting shoul- 
der. If it had any real use, it was to 
prevent the light-carcassed horse from 
slipping or running out of his girths, 
an accident sometimes seen upon the 
turf. 

The cruel and useless custom of 
nicking is by no means so prevalent 
as formerly for saddle horses which at 
present, almost universally wear some- 
what short cut tails, nearly in the style 
of a racer. The heels are close trimmed. 
In the management of the feet and 
shoeing of the horse, the toes should 
be kept short, both for security in 



action, and to permit the growth and 
spread of the heels. As little as possi- 
ble, perhaps nothing excepting the 
rotten material, should be pared from 
the frog and quarters, and the sole 
itself should be pared with caution, 
and only in case of exuberance, since 
travel will wear the substance, particu- 
larly of a thin foot, full fast. The prac- 
tice of farriers opening the heels, is the 
readiest mode with most feet, to pre- 
vent their remaining open, by depriving 
them of that substance which should 
intervene to keep them so, and which 
in weak feet is not able to keep pace 
in growth with the destruction of the 
paring knife. The best shoe for a road, 
or draught horse particularly, should 
always be of a substance sufficient to 
support his weight. Its external sur- 
faces should be flat, and by no means 
inclinable as formerly to the convex. 
The length of the shoe should agree 
with that of the foot, but at no rate 
exceed or protrude beyond the horse's 
heel. It would be well, for security's 
sake, and apparently according to na- 
ture's destination, could our horses 
bear the exposure of their heels and 
frogs to the ground; but as so few are 
capable of it, every attempt has failed 
to introduce the famous short shoe of 
the French farrier La Fosse. The object 
is to place the horse upon a level and 
even bearing of shoe, neither too thick 
of iron nor too light; carefully fastened 
with moderately small nails, and by a 
workman with the experience and feel- 
ing to discover, whether or not the shoe 
may have been placed, or a nail may 
have been driven, so as to outrage the 
sensibility of the animal in those parts. 
Shoes should be removed in three 
weeks ; and horses sent to grass, more 
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particularly with respect to thin and 
tender feet, should have narrow web- 
bed and light shoes, to preserve the 
whole of the hoof. 

In the purchase and sale of the horse 
a warranty of sound purports that the 
animal is neither blind, lame, broken- 
winded, nor rotten, nor at the instant, 
subject to any imminent case of such 
maladies. At repositories and sales by 
auction the conditions of sales are 
always that, such warranty should 



terminate in three days, indeed that 
is the usual time allowed in private 
bargins; but in litigations the juries 
have of late years assumed a discre- 
tionary power in the case, and it is 
held in consequence that, no period 
of time will bar the return of a war- 
ranted horse, proved to have been un- 
sound at the time of warranty. A horse 
warranted quiet must be neither rest- 
ive, kicker, or a runaway. 



THE FOX-HOUND OF TODAY 



THAT the fox-hound of today is a 
superior animal to that which 
"Nimrod" knew, it would be difficult 
to deny. For as a sporting authority 
well insists, that would imply that all 
the years of scientific breeding since 
' ' Nimrod" died have been utterly wast- 
ed. There is a certain line of perfec- 
tion, in what is deemed to be requisite, 
beyond which it is impossible to go; 
and the probability is that this line 
was reached years ago in such packs 
as the Belvoir and the Brocklesly . Hav- 
ing obtained absolute perfection of 
form, it is now the work of masters 
and huntsmen to breed for greater 
speed and greater scenting powers. 



At the present moment the cry is all 
for pace, which is reasonable enough; 
but the danger at certain kennels is 
that this quality may be cultivated only 
at the expense of nose. 

"Nimrod," says that Hugo Meynell, 
the founder of the famous Quorn pack, 
displayed perfect judgment as a breeder 
of hounds. The first qualities he looked 
for were fine noses and stout lungs ; 
a combination of strength with beauty, 
and steadiness with mettle. His ideal 
of perfection of shape was summed up 
in "short backs, open bosoms, straight 
legs, and compact feet." Surely no liv- 
ing M. F. H. would find that a bad 
model to follow. 



